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FUGITIVE POETRY. 


INDEPENDENCE DAY. 


Ur. Webster gave it as his conviction, upon several oecasions 
during bis visit to this city, that * Nullificauioa had but) 


just began!” 

Hallowed—all-hallowed Day! 

We hail thy blest return, 

And to the Great * I Am’ we pray 

for strength to spurn— 
To spurn the wretch with dastard heart, 
Who'd stab the whole to ease a part 
Of this great Empire of the Free, 
Where man issuch as man should be— 
Pioud of his country, and his sires— 
And proud of Freedom's holy fires; 
Proud of right. liberty, and law, 
Aud proud in their defence to draw. 


Hallowed—all-hallowed Day! 
O, may’st thou blessings bring— 
A power, that spirit to allay, 
Whose baleful wing, P 
Though now it folded is, and still, 
May yet be spread, to work us iil; 
And cast ashade on this fair land, 


Where Freedom's cohorts proudly stand— 


Not marshall’d in War's dread array, 
But ready———Gou! avert the day 
When Anarchy his sword shall wave 
Above our Union's bloody grave! 


Hllowedl—-thrice-hallowed Day! 
Long may the free and brave 
Unite on thy return, and pray 
For strength to save— 


To save this land from strife and feud— 


To save the waste of human blood— 
To save the freedom hardly won 

As side-by-side fought sire and son, 
When hostile legions came from far 
And forced them to the field of war: 


Strenzth—if we must—to strike the blow, 


Au! lay Disunion’s bauner low! 
Cincinnati, July Ath, 1823. 


W. D. G. 


CHAPTER XI- 

Plaire a que sait nous charmer 

Fst de biens le moins frivole, 

Avec Vheureux temps (armer, 

Le temps des plaisirs s’eavole.—Piron. 


The soup was hardly served, when Hugh, hap- 
pening to say that he was very much surprised 
to find that the ladies had kept their room the 
whole morning, the petite guerre commenced. 

“Why, cousin,” said Rosine, turning round 








Rosine had full leisure during the morning to 
explain to Caroline, among a thousand other 
ithings, that her cousin was only in jest about 
\his dislike to reading, and that he was, in fact, 
\very much attached to literature, although he 
laffected the contrary. Of course she did not 
lomit to celebrate his just taste, his literary at- 
itainments, and his entire absence of pretension. 
‘Caroline began after awhile to relish the joke 
\which he had played upon her in that respect, 
‘but vowed a deep revenge. She studied a few 
{moments what it should be, and without fixing 
lexactly on any particular plan, she gave Ro- 
sine her lesson as follows : 

| Now Rosamundi,” as she often called her, 
'among twenty other appellations she had inven- 
jted for her, “mind what Iam going to say to 
lyou. “Tention! do you be sure to join me at 
(dinner in contradicting your affected cousin in 
levery thing he says, no matter what: and if we 
‘happen to come off second best, leave it to me 
ito laugh at him for his pains. ‘Delenda est Car- 
'‘thago.’ We must demolish him, and then we 
shall sce if we can’t make something better out 
ofthe ruins.” 

“Why Caroline, dearest, what pleasure do you 
take in such mischief! Now, I don’t know 
how itis; this is the day I had set apart for be- 
ing sentimental.” 

;| *Outupon you,” cried Caroline, with a pre- 
tended fierceness, ‘‘talk of being sentimental 
‘when there is such game to hunt !” 
| Ah, but take care,” remonstrated Rosine, 
|**you don’t get into some scrape in this fine 








| | 
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THE CINCINNATI MIRROR. 


—— 


A HERO IN DISTRESS. 


In the new novel of Rosine Laval, (noticed | What do you fear, with me to sustain you? You 
in another part of to-day’s Mirror,) there is a''were not wont to be so chicken-hearted 
happily conceived and well sustained scene, in| bring you off clear. Soyez tranquille.”’ And 
which two very agrecable young ladies are made |'as usual, Rosive agreed to take the part assign- 
tofigure as two very dis-agreeable young tor-|' eg her. 
mentors—disagreeable we mean to the hero of | They marched, after finishing their toilettes 
the piece, who is as completely ‘bedevilled’ as’! with a little extraordinary care, arm in arm, in- 
though he had fallen into the clutches ofa coup-|'to the drawing-room, where the gentlemen were 
We copy the scene) waiting for them. Our hero paid them a great 
entire, and recommend it asa cholera-preven- || many elegant compliments, to which they aff- 
tive. It need only be premieed, that Mr. Hugh! ected not to pay the slightest attention, He 
Hughes, the hero, had on the previous morning! had the honor ot conducting Caroline to the ta- 
taken particular pains to make himself agreea-! ble, while Rosine and aunt Rose, the colonel 
blecompany at the expense of the sex, and to hoax! escorting, followed in the rear. Aunt Leonora 


le of refined Xantippes. 


Miss Caroline Grey, the moving-spirit, as will| 


b perceived, in the fullowing chapter. 


chase Miss Cara. Suppose he should guess out 
our conspiracy, I would not answer for the con- 
“sequences.” 
“What, you show the white feather ulready. 





\j 
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\| 
land aunt Agatha, composed the rear-guard. 


upon him, so sharply, that he was quite aston- 
\ished, ‘*pray, what do you see so very surpris- 
\ing in that ?” 

“Surprising! did 1 say surprising? I meant 
to say droll,” said he, with an air of recollecting 
something he had been mistaken about. 

“T think you are very droll yourself, or wish 
to be so,”” said Rosine, while Hugh stared at | 
her captiousness. ‘* Will you inform us, if not 
too much trouble, what you find so very: droll, 
in two young ladies happening to spend a morn- 
ing together in the same room !”’ 

‘Upon my soul, Rosine, since you take the 
matter up so seriously, I will frankly confess, 
that I see nothing at alldroll in it. At least I 
should think it could not be very amusing, saving 
your presence ladies.” 

“There again,” said Rosine, ‘‘you are just as 
inistaken, For we had a great deal of amuse- 
nent, and if I dare say so much without offence, 
a Jittle of it at your expense too.” 

Our hero did not know what to mike of these 
sallies of Rosine. He suspected nothing of the 
hidden enemy he had to deal with. We replied 
with as much nonchalance as possible, 

**J am very happy to find, ladies, that though 
Tam myself not amusing, I have been the cause 
of any amusement to you,” and he bowed with 
marked respect to Caroline, 

‘And I should be sorry if our amusement 
gave you any thing but pleasure,” said Caroline 
bowing in return, and looking so serious, that 
Rosine was ready to laugh out, but she sup- 
pressed her mirth and affecting to scold him, 
went on— 

‘Really, cousin, you seem to be quite piqued 
that we were able to find amusements for our- 
sclyes, without having recourse to you. You 
take it for granted we must be dull as you were 
not there. Never fear it. Tassure you that 
two young ladies, like ourselves at least, can 
pass a morning very agreeably—a charming 
morning without any gentleman to entertain 
us.” 

“Oh! Tam not so sure of that Rosine,” cried 
Caroline, ‘‘you know we always have some gen- 
tleman or other to cut up for our private enter- 
tainment when we are alone.” 

“Well ,” said Hugh with some emphasis, 
“that must be acharming occupation for two 
amiable young ladies, cutting up a gentleman’s 
character. However, I should like to be present 




















| The procession was truly respectable ! 








at one dissection.” 
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~ «Oh! you ‘may be present when we eut up 


the sex in general, as we often do, but we allow 
no spectators when we take individual subjects,” 
said Caroline. | 

*‘Why, Miss Grey, I could suspect you of be- 
ing a man-hater, by the way in which you speak 
of the nobler sex,’’ said Hugh, ‘‘and yet you 
seem too amiable to hate such deserviug people 
as we generally are.” 

* You are right; so far from hating them, I 
like them so much that I am willing to overlook 
a thousand defects, when J find one at all inclin- 
ed to be agreeable,” said she laughing. 

“A thousand! Mon Dieu—that would be a 
man of a thousand indeed. I should like to see 
a gentleman with half that number. I think he 
would be the ‘observed of ail observers.’ ”’ 

“If he had any good qualities to counterbal- 
ance his defects, I should think him far. prefera- 
ble to such a negative character as that you pro- 
féssed to admire in our sex this morning,” said 
Caroline. 

“Why, cousin,” said Rosine, ‘you think a 
thousand such an extravagant number of defects 
for a gentleman to pussess,—we enumerated 
this morning upwards of five hundred in your- 
self, which of course you-are quite unconscious 
of, and then stopt merely because we were tired 
of the subject.” 

“You amaze me,” said Hugh; “‘however, |} 
can assure you, you would find the task of enume- 
rating my good qualities much more fatiguing, if 
you should give me fair play.” 

“Of finding them, did you say?’ said Caro- 
line; ‘I have discovered one already, upon so 
short an acquaintance.” 

**]T did not say of finding them,” said he ‘*’but 
since you have found out one, Miss Grey, pray 
what is it?” 

Oh! I take your word for it; it is your wil- 
lingness to amuse us ladies, even at. your own 
expense,” said she laughing, ‘“‘which is very 
amiable.” 

“Young ladies,” said he, ‘‘will you allow me 

, to inform you that I am beginning to suspect 
you are disposed to. pursue your morning’s 
amusement still at my expense?” 

“Take care, cousin,” said Rosine, you will 
forfeit the claim to that good quality which Miss 
Grey has just allowed you, if you go to com- 
plaining.” 

“Complain! Mecomplain! never—I did not 
think of such a thing, 

“Go on, ye tormentors, your jests are in vain, 
The son of Alknomeck shall never complain.” 

“Though the son of Alknoméck, feels ever 
such pain,” added Caroline. “You drop the 

last line: that is not fair quoting.” 

Our hero stared—“There is no such line!” 
said lie, ‘that’s an improvisation of your own. 
Pll be sworn it is.” 


“And I say,” said Rosine, with a certain_pos- 
itive air she could affect upon the occasion, “that 
itis genuine. Ihave read it a teousand times. 
I ought to know, I think. Now contradict us 
both, if you dare.” 


Our hero laid down his knife and fork, and 


with a mock earnestness, addressed them 
thus — 


' 





‘What mandare, I dare; l say it’s spurious, 
and I charge Miss. Grey with the forgery, and 
you with aiding and abetting her.” 

**Good heavens!” said Caroline. 

**Good heavens!” echoed Rosine. 

**What is to be done?” said Caroline. 

**Send him from the table,” said Rosine. 
“Pll not go,” said our hero, resuming his 
knife and fork, and putting on a stubborn look 
of defiance. ° 

‘He is a rebel and an outlaw,” said Caro- 
line. 

‘‘Both,” cried Rosine, and a suacy fellow, 
besides.” 

“Oh! for a bolt, red with uncommon wrath,” 
cried Caroline, ‘*to punish such audacity.” 
‘Take the best thunderbolts you can find,” 
said our hero, and then changing his tone, ‘*but 
spare, oh! spare, the lightning of those eyes !” 
appealing to Caroline. :; 

“Come, if you go to paying me such compli- 
ments,'and looking so at me, I shal] think it my 
duty to inform my papa of it,” said Caroline. 
The colonel was engaged in a deep discussion 
with aunt ’Nora and’ Rose, at the other end of 
the, table, and only heard a word, now and 
then, of what was going on among the young 
people. 

He now looked round. ‘Caroline, what is it 
you and Rosine @re tittering about there at 
such arate? Positively, I dread to have her 
come near you, Miss Hughes. If you don’t 
take care of yourself, she will mdke you as mis- 
chievous as she is.” 

“Ah! ha!” cried Hugh, “I perceive you are 
a dangerous acquaintance, Miss Grey. Mis- 
chievous, eh? All ye good angels guard me, if 
it be not too late already.” 

“Ob! dismiss your fears; it is a scandalous 
accusation: and you, my papa,” said she, 

“You know that you are Brutus that speak this, 
Or elst, by Heaven, those words———_——" 
you should beg pardon for.” 

*‘Caroline,” said her father, ‘‘do oblige me 
by leaving off a little of your everlasting non- 
sense. At least, be so kind as not to interrupt 
me again with it,”—and he turned to the aunts 
and resumed the subject of their conversation. 

‘Now, I have half a mind’ to be saucy to 
you,” said she, slily shaking her finger at him, 
as his face was turned from her, and speaking 
ina laughing under tone, but so as to be heard; 
‘“‘no matter, we shall meet again.” 

Rosine and Hugh laughed again. The colo- 
nel affected not to hear; but smiling at it, said 
to the other ladies in a low voice, ‘‘Was there 
ever such an inéorrigible as she is?” 

Aunt Rose took up her defence with great an- 
imation, and in the mean time, the conversa- 
tion at the other end of the table had been tied 
again, and our hero was’ once more upon the 
defensive. tfe happened to say, in answer to 
a question from Caroline, that he did play cheas, 
but unluckily added, “though I can’t say I fan- 
cy the game at all.” 

‘Not fancy chess at all!” exclaimed Caroline, 
affecting great surprise; “did you hear that, 
Rosine?” 

“TI heard it,” said Rosine; ‘but I-can never 
think he is in earnest.” 








“Why, I thought,” said Caroline, “that chess 
was the only game that great minds could de. 
scend to; didn’t you, Rosine?” 

“Yes,” said Rosine, ‘and now you mention 
it, IT read some such thing in Plutarch’s Lives; 
chess was a favorite game of Alexander the 
Great, I think.” 

**You think! why, you know that it was not 
invented till several thousand years after! Come 
this is too bad; 1’ll not endure it; 1°ll take re. 
fuge in silence, if you go on at this rate.” 
**And do you think we have not a talent for si- 
lence too; ay, and expressive silence, let ine tell 
you,” said Caroline. 

Our hero began to think he had caught a cou- 
ple of tartars, and meditated a retreat from this 
‘keen encounter of their wits.”” But, say what 
he would, he was sure to be immediately in trou- 
ble: at length he said, ‘Is it possible I can say 
nothing, but I am instantly taken up.” 

“You mean instantly put down,” said Rosine, 

Hugh was puzzled what to make of Rosine’s 

persecuting him so, too. He had never seen 
her in company of Caroline before that day, and 
did not know that she could make her drop her 
own character and take up her’s when she pleas- 
ed. 
‘*]’l] try once more,” said he to himself; I’ll 
ask them to take wine; see if they will quarrel 
with me for that. He approached the subject 
very carefully, however; looking seriously, he 
said— 

‘*Ladies! will you allow me the privilege of 
addressing a few words to you on a subject on 
which I flatter myself we shall not differ!” 

‘“‘t know what he means,” said Rosine. . 

‘And I too,”’ said Caroline. 

*‘Well, since you anticipate me so easily, I 
presume it will be unnecessary for me to say any 
more upon the subject,”’ said he. 

“Entirely,” said Rosine; ‘what will you 
take, Caroline? Madeira, or Sherry, or Claret! 
He was going toask us to do him the pleasure 
and the honour of taking a glass of wine with 
him.” 

‘The farthest from my thoughts! However, 
since you have invited me, ladies, I shall be hap- 
py to join you; and he offered to fill a glass for 
Caroline. She turned hers down again on the 
table, and Rosine followed her example. 

«Excuse us, sir; you are under a mistake 
which we must correct. We are not in the hab- 
it of asking gentlemen to take wine with us,” 
said Caroline. ‘‘Ah! quelle horreur!” 

‘No, cousin,” said Rosine, “‘you must really 
apologize for this rude behaviour. It is singu- 
lar that you have hardly spoken this half hour 
without saying something out of the way.” 

“By Jove, I shall begin to wish I was out of 
the way myself; I never saw such a couple of 
malicious creatures in my lifé. If times don’t 
mend before long, I shall receive some letters 
after dinner, by the mail, which will require me 
to set off for town imimediately,” said he laugh- 
ing. 

‘“‘He threatens when he should apologize,” 
said Caroline ; “mark that, Rosine.” 

“JT have already ; I blush for him; come, cou- 
sin, make your apology, and then try to behave 








pretty. Recollect that you are in the presence 
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of good company, and of Ladies, in particular,” 

“lam sorry for it, for I doso long to swear a 
few good round mouth-filling oaths.” 

“Qh! very well,” said Caroline, ‘‘swear an 
apology or two; we'll excuse the profanity for 
the sake of the apology.” 

“J see jt’s al! over with me. I will apologize, 
and I do hereby apologize in the bumblest and 
fallest manner, for any and every ‘out of the way’ 
word or deed which I have been guilty of or may 
hereafter be guilty of, or may have been or may 
hereafter be supposed to be guilty of, and it 
gives me great pleasure to make the apology, as 
[ know it is entirely uncalled for, and deuce 
take me if ] know what it is about.” 

“Ample, ample,” said Caroline; ‘we ac- 
cept it.” 

“And then,” said Rosine, ‘it is done with 
such a good grace too. We pardon all the past, 
and some part of the future.” 

“I do not engage for the future; that good 
grace comes of practice; we must make him 
do it often. But come, let us be amiable; we 
will take wine with him; let us shake hands 
and be friends for five minutes,” said Caroline, 
bat without offering her hand. 

“Ladies you do me infinite honor; allow me 
to fill your glasses, and now a hand of each.” 

The ladies pretended to make some difficulty; 
insisted that such things were not to be under- 
stood ‘‘au pied de la Jettre,”’ and made him ar- 
gue five minutes about it, before he succeeded in 
kissing the hand ofeach. ‘They were determin- 
edto be particularly provoking that day. At 
length our hero had kissed their hands, but not 
without remarking that Caroline had the most 
delicate and beautiful one he ever had seen. 

“Miss Grey is the toast,’’ cried our hero; 
“the fuirest excuse for a bumper that ever was 
seen,” and having, as in duty bound, made a 
bumper of it, he threw his glass against the 
wall, and dashed it intoa thousand pieces. 

Every body started; but before they had 
time to ask what it meant, our hero cried out 
with an appropriate theatrical flourish, 

“That glass must never be profaned by any 
other toast! I have consecrated it; save the 
pieces carefully.” 

Rosine and Caroline screamed with laughter; 
but aunt Leonora did not altogether relish the 
joke. | 

“Upon my word, Hugh, that may be the new- 
est fashion of drinking a young lady’s health, 
but you will find it rather extravagant, if you 
practice it on all occasions.” ; 

“Aunt, don’t scold him for the only civil thing 
he has said or done, since he has come to the ta- 
ble—pray, don’t,” cried Rosine. 

“Oh, Rosine, Iam sorry you said that, after 
such a gallantry ; I feel in honor bound to take 
his part,” said Caroline, with an air of protec- 
tion. 

“Miss Grey, your generosity touches my 
heart. But I can’t allow yon to expose your- 
self to any perils on my behalf,” said he, with 
&tone half serious, half bantering. 

“Rosine, I like notthat. There's sometliing 
in his eye which looks like a lurking devil.— 
There’s irony in it. I abandon him to his fate,” 
said Caroline. 





“But, ladies, I. crave a truce.. I did not be- 


gin this war, Iam one.of the thost inoffensive, 


peaceable men in the world among ladies, ifthey 
will only let me alone,” said Hugh. 

‘““Yes—very peaceably disposed, like many oth- 
er people, no doubt after being well beaten,” 
said Rosine; ‘‘but you will please to recollect 
that you did begin the quarrel with a very un- 
gallant reflection on myself and Miss Grey.— 
Did he or not, Caroline?” 

“Of course he did,’’ said Caroline. 

‘Tam innocent of any suchdesign, Vouch- 
safe, divine perfections of two women to explain 
to me wherein my offence consisted !” 

‘““Why,’” said Rosine, “did you not tell me 
with a sneer—a well-bred sneei if you please—' 
but still a sneer—that there could be no amuse- 
ment intwo young ladies passing a morning to- 
gether?” 

‘And did you not speak disrespectfully of our 
whole sex!”’ said Caroline. 

“And are you not in the habit of railing at 
the divinest part of creation?’ cried Rosine. 

‘For heaven’s sake, ladies, just give me time 
to plead guilty, and sue for pardon.” 

‘‘Rosine,”’ said Caroline, ‘the looks so help- 
less, I believe we must pardon him, upon condi- 
tion of good behaviour in future. Do you think 
he will abuse our clemency?” 

“Oh! I think. he will not dare; but still, I 
am for exacting a vow that he will never more 
sneer at our sex,” said Rosine. 

“Ladies,” cried Hugh, ‘I’ll promise any- 
thing you desire ; only spare my ears—my life I 
mean,” 

“Rosine,” said Caroline, gaily, ‘‘see! if the 
tears do not st nd in his eyes!” 

“Yes! they do—quite visible to the naked eye. 
We must forgive him for the present; but he 
must thank us, of course, for our clemency,” 
said Rosine. 

**And on his bended knee, if I am to decide,” 
said Caroline. ’ 

Our hero was obliged to say that he did thank 
them, from the very bottom of liis heart, and up- 
on his bended knee; but of course he was ex- 
cused from going through the motion. They 
agreed to take the word for the deed. 

‘““Now,” thought Hugh to himself, “may I 
take a deep revenge by overwhelming them with 
compliments, if I get a chance.” 

‘Ladies, may I inquire what you propose to do 
after dinner?’ Walk or ride, or drink or sleep?”’ 
said he, carelessly. 

“TI am for a walk,’ said Caroline. ‘I’ve had 
my ride for the day,”’ giving a sly look to. Ro- 
sine, which she perfectly understood. 

“Iam fora ride,” said Rosine. ‘I've had 
my walk to-day. So you must choose which 
you will escort ; and if you choose me, I will go 
with you and take .a ride, if this lady will go— 
if not, I'll stay at home.” 

‘‘And if he chooses to walk, I'll walk if you 
will go with us—if not, Jl stay at home,” said 
Caroline. : 

“If Ido not go mad to-day with such treat- 
ment, it will be my good fortune that will pre- 
serve me ; for never, since created man, had any 
saint so much need of patience.. If 1 choose the 
walk, of course one lady will not go, and then 





both refuse. If I choose the ride, the other lady 








——__—__—_——— 


refases, and then neither will go. Ladies, I am 
your humble servant, but I never will decide, 
one way or the other, if we sit here till the 
‘crack of doom.’ ” 

‘*I never yield,” said Caroline ; “‘I am firm for 
a walk.” 

‘And I am for aride, if I sit here till to-mor- 
row morning,”’ said Rosine. 

‘‘Was ever fool so fortunate as I?” exclaimed 
Hugh. ‘Ladies, you may divide me, if you 
please, laterally or longitudinally , but I will nev- 
er decide this question. | had just begun to 
adore you, for your goodness, but now I'll re- 
nounce that form of worship, forever, if you do 
not in ten minutes settle this between you.” 

“Oh! take care how you renounce that reli- 
gion,” said Caroline; “you might have a much 
worse idolatry than that. However, we must 
not lose our proselyte, Rosine. We will walk 
to-day, if you please”—giving her a significant 
nod. ; 

‘Certainly, with all my heart,” cried Rosine; 
“I am for the walk, decidedly.” 

And thus their bantering ended. Our hero 
shook his head at them, and gave a threatening 
nod, to let them know he was up to their tricks, 
and would be revenged at some other more pro- 
pitious season.. The conversation then turned 
into some common-place topic; which strayed 
down from the other end of the table, and our 
informant shortly after rose and took his leave. 


a 








ORIGINAL PAPERS. 








For the Cincinnati Mirror. 
THE BROKEN “HEART.-~-A TALE. 


That wreck of mind resulting from hopeless 
or unrequited love, generally denominated the 
broken heart, has been 2 favorite theme on which 
romantic writers have chosen to display the 
brilliancy of their fancy in its fullest exagger- 
ation. Others more grave, have affected to 
doubt the susceptibility of the human heart to 
a degree of passion capable of producing the 
melancholy effects, thus depicted, and count 
such descriptions by the former cast of writers, 
but fancied pictures of an original having no 
existence in real life. The elegant author of 
the ‘Sketch Book” ‘professes to belicve that 
such jsthe fate of many of the fairer portion of 
the creation, whilst in the same exquisitely ap- 
propriate language, he affirms his incredulity 
to the opinion that the affections of man may 
thus receive a blight that shall wither his whole 
soul within. him, and prostrate the expectation 
of his attaining that rank amongst his fellow 
men, his inherent qualifications entitle him to 
command. I would differ from all these—in 
supposing that either sex may afford reason, 
not, it is true, for those overdrawn sketches al- 
luded to, those imaginings of sickly romance, 
but for the belief that such a paralysis of the 
whole energies of our nature may be the conse- 
quence of a disappointment. in those hopes, 
which certainly are more deeply cherished than 
any others by. the hamah heart. Though the 
result may not be witnessed in a pining melan- 
choly, seeking food for its.own distemper in sol- 
itude, or the congenial society of some similar- 





ly afflicted bosom, and all the frivolity taught 
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by works of fiction, as beet adapted to the taste 
of a disappointed lover. Yet it may .be seen 


in the impaired’ energy—in the lofty tone of || 


mind, the high purpose, the aspiring hope, 
springing from a consciousness of innate genius 
and abilities,—cut down as the deadly simoon 
prostrates the traveller in the desert, leaving 
the distant spectator to conjecture the cause of 
the sudden fatality. ‘The views I entertain on 
this ‘subject, founded upon observation, were 
confirmed by’an accidental acquaintance with a| 
person whose story I shall relate in support of 
my position. 

In the year 18—, it became my duty as the | 
junior member of a commercial house in eet 
more, to visit that portion of our commonwealth | 
then detiominated, as now the ‘* Western Coun-| 
try.” Those winged conveyances, the steam 
boats, did not at that period afford the facilities 
they do at present, in-traversing the western} 
waters; and as business called me to New Or-| 
leans, 1 took passage at Pittsburg in a non-de- 
script sort of a vessel, much used by adventu- 
rers on the Ohio, called after the first essay at} 
naval architecture of which we have any record, | 
“The Ark!” To the usual cargo cf a. New 
England speculator, there was added a consid- 
esable number of passengers, and as fellow-voy- 
agers are proverbially sociable, it may be sup- 
posed we’were not long in forming a sort of in- 
timacy, common to those who separated from 
their accustomed society, necessarily - feel more 
disposition to please and be pleased by strangers, 
than at ordinary times when not dependant up- 
onthem for entertainment. In this instance, 
were met some who would have graced a draw- 
ing-room in the most refined circles; several of 
our number had good voices, and an amateur 
performer on the flute, accompanying their sing- 
-ing with his mellow warblings, to assist in be- 
guiling the passage, we frequently had concerts 
which would have suffered little by comparison 
with the admired discord of a city assembly. 

The moon was just approaching her full, and 
toa day of untiring- admiration of the grand 
scenery through which we were sluggishly float- 
ed by the tide, succceded a night of equal in- 
terest, by which, though the distinctness of vis- 
ion was curtailed, all felt that this was more 
than balanced by the touching softness given 
by the mild moonlight to each feature of Na- 
ture’s majesty. Among those who appeared 
particularly pleased with: our romantic excur- 
sion, was a gentleman whom I had remarked 
for his affubility.and polished manners, which 
yet displayed a tincture of melancholy not per- 
ceived by the careless observer, but which the 
nice examiner might find extended to his coun- 
tenance.— While lost in the ecstacy of admira- 
tion, the pensive sigh which seemed to steal 
habitually from his bozom, betokened a heart 
ill at ease, and the lines of thought, imprinted 
upon his fine countenance, spoke of some forci- 
ble impression, some absorbing recollection, or 
they would have appeared unusual at his age.— 
From our first introduction at the common ta- 
ble, there had arisen an increasing intimacy, and 
though I hardly knew or enquired why, there 





\commonly unites the associates: of a. week, 
\which attached me to him; and the interest I 
took in his company, seemed to be so far recip- 
rocated that before the second night of our ac- 
quaiptance close in, a totally free and unrestrain- 
ied intercourtse existed between us. 

One evening our whole party had spent upon 
ithe deck of tlie boat, as we were gently carried 
|past a settlement which.had been recently form- 
ied upon the margin of the river, whose expand- 
ied channel and less abrupt banks, gave us here 
/a more extensive view than usual of the coun- 
‘try. The dwellings of these reclaimers of the 


‘forest scemed sleeping in perfect stillness, ex- 
\cept at intervals, when the melancholy howling 
\of some wolf among the hills, was borne to the 
jear with that musical softness which . distance 
'gives to every. sound, however harsh, yet awa- 
'kening at times the vigilance of the guardians 
of the hamlet, whose voices «of thunder would 
echo fora moment along the ~furest, then sink 
jagain to silence. Could we suppose man’s 
iguardian genius traversing the earth to choose 
\a spot whose assemblage of all that was lovely 
‘Should constitute it another Paradise, upon wit- 
‘nessing this seene, here would his labors. have 
\énded! at least so seemed it when under the 
purest sky and the” brightest moon, we gazed 
}upon scenery, compared with whose magnifi- 
|cence, the finest representations of the human 
pencil would sink into insignificance. Upon 
jretiring to rest after watching till a late hour, 
\I found my mind so excited that to sleep was 
|impossible, and after courting in vain, for a long 
‘time the hope of a visit from the drowsy god, 
|I arose again to enjoy the cooling influence of 
\the night breeze. The deck was already occu- 
| pied hy some person'who had stolen out before 
/me; whose abstracted thoughts took no cogni- 
‘zance of my approach.—Recognizing in him 
‘the countenance of my new friend, I felt un- 
| willing to intrude upon his meditations, and 
| seating myself therefore, in the shade thrown 
‘by some packages upon a bench, and giving the 
/reins to fancy, was soon perhaps as unconscious 
\of a companion in my solitude as himself. A 
| whippoorwill was.sounding his, plaintive notes 
‘from a tufted bend upon the shore we had now 
nearly approached, when I was aroused from 
my reverie by the voice of my companion who 
chaunted a stanza, from a pathetic production of: 
Burns, in tones of the most exquisitely touching 
melody.— 


“Thou'lt break my heart, thou warbling bird, 
That wantons: through yon flowery thorn; 
Thou mind'st me of departed joys, 
Depurted never to return.” 


I had heard some of the most celebrated singers 
of the age, and thought their music could searce- 
ly be eqalled; but this simple sentiment with 
its strikingly appropriate air, so soft and pen- 
sive, aided as it was by our situation, and the 
‘marks of deep feeling expressed by the counte- 
nance of the vocal:st, taught me at once the 
wide difference between the musical excellence 
\of*mere art; and that arising from the sponta- 
neous effusion of acute feeling. 

Some movement of mine now attracting his 





was a feeling of a different kind from that which 





notice, I walked forward to a seat beside him, 


' 





— 


Se anna 
and after apologizing for my involuntary intry 


sion upon his privacy, gave him to understand 
that I suspected some hidden grief was preying 
upon his mind, and expressing the singular jp. 
terest I had felt in him from our first meeting, 
in as delicate a manner as I was master of, gy. 
licited his confidence, that haply I might ad- 
ministet balin to feelings evidently not at ease, 
Thanking me for my sympathy, he spoke of a 
heart long a prey to contending emotions, which 
yet he fancied had not been suspected by the 
world, for as it wag not in the power of any to 
adininister consolation, he had made a seeret o, 
his griefs.—‘*With the poet I could exclaim,’ 
said he, 


“But proudly I snriled, as if gay and unmoved, 
Though the wound in my. heart was deepand lasting,” 


“Yet,” continued he, “if it were a gratification 
to you, I will relate the history of my lifg; and 
thus whilst I exhibit the confidence your friend. 
ly wishes elicit from me, expose the utter fruit. 
lessness of attempting to salve the wound time 
has not had power to heal. My father wasa 
planter of small fortune in one of our southern 
states, who had been left a widower at the birth 
of my sister, when I had nearly attained my 
second year. Having been devotedly attached 
to his wife, and possessed of rather a melan- 
choly disposition, his spirits sunk under a sense 
of his loss, but the duties requisite towards-his 
motherless children, called him back to himself, 
and transferring his affections from the dead to 
the living, he applied himself with redoubled 
energy to provide for us the comforts of life and, 
ithe advantages of education. After passing sev- 
eral years at our paternal mansion, he imagined 
it necessary for the greater convenience of ob- 
taining good instructors for his children, to re- 
move to the neighborhood of one of the seaport 
towns in Virginia. Tt was in my fifteenth year 
that this change took place, and from that time 
might date my first acquaintance with trouble. 
We had the best masters and were prowressing 
rapidly in the studies usuai at that age, when 
it began to be apparent that my sister, whose 
constitution was naturally delicate, was sinking 
under the confinement and change of air from 
her native fields, to. the impure one of a public 
school room. After watching. her lingering for 
a year in all those alternations of hope and fear, 
so common in a rapid consumption, we saw her 
fail a victim to that unrelenting malady; and 
my father, whose health had previously been 
impaired, fell a victim to this shock, and ina 
few weeks followed het to the tomb. I wasnow 
left alone in the world, and_ partook largely of 
the sorrows incident to my situation: but at 
that period of life there are no griefs of unlim- 
ited duration, and I gradually resumed my stu- 
dies with a cheerfulness, certainly not constitu 
tional with me.- Left -by my father in the guar- 
dianship of Mr. Marston, hisearly and tried 
friend, I went to reside in his family, and with 
this worthy may lived almost asa son. He was 
a gentleman who had formerly travelled much, 
and had been largely engaged in commercial 
pursuits, but having met with some reverses, 
retired from business with a moderate fortune, 
to superintend the education of his only daug)- 
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ter, whose growing mind it was his greatest de-|) mark Ais presentimen 


light to cultivate and expand. He and his love- 
ly daughter, Maria, supplied to me the loss of a 
father and sister, the only near relations I had 
ever known, and again the current of life seem- 
ed to glide smoothly on, as if it might never be 
destined to meet with aught to raffle its placid- 
ity. Imagination could. only conceive a more 
Tovely being than Maria—in her company it was 
perpetual sunshine, and I was happy. We sung 
and played together—hand in hand we gather- 
ed the ‘flowers that bloomed in the field around 
us, or culled from the pages of poctry and his- 
tory, those beauties which have rendered so ma- 
ny names immortal. This Elysium owas too 
bright, however, to last,. for arrjved:at a suit- 
able age, it became necessary. for me to fix up- 
on some profession as a provision for my future 
wants in life, and accordingly I entered as the 
student of an eminent lawyer at such a distance | 





was prdébably but too true. But the event. he 


looked forward to-with so much calmness was 
nearer than even his forebodings anticipated, 


for he was soon geized ‘with-the fever which, 


proves fatal to so many strangers, in that un- 
|healthy climate, and ima few days, I shed over 
lthe grave of Hetry ‘Wilmot, the solitary tear 
due from friendship to departed worth. 
WAVERLEY. 
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“WALTER SCOTT. 


| 

| Fragments of Voyages and Travels. By Captain | 
| Basil Hall, R. N., F. R. 8. Third Series.: 
| 





3. vols. 12mo. Edinburgh, 1833. 


“Of all the voyages and travels I ever made in; 
my life, (says Captain H.) the most interesting by" 





t of a death near at -hand|| find a good, ship and a good captain, that Tam 


ie 


very sure of,’ replied Sir Walter.. ‘That's some- 
| thing of a compliment, éertainly,? he continued, 
|| when the door was shut; ‘but I hold that the great- 
‘est honor yet which has been paid to my celebrity 
‘was by a fiishmonger in London last week, who 
was applied to by the servant of the -house in 
which I was living for some cod, I believe for din- 
ner; but it being ratherJate in the day, there was 
none left. On the seryant’s mentioning who it was 











| 
| 
| ‘ 
(far was ‘a trip to Portsmouth, when I had the honor. 
lof attending Sir Walter Scott, to assist him in hi 


wanted for, the fishmonger. swid, that altered the 
matter, and that if a bit was to be had in London 
for -love-or money, it should be at my disposal. 
Accordingly, the man himself actually walked up 
with the fish all the way from Billingsgate to Sus- 
sex Place, in the Regent Park. Now if this isnot 
substantial literary reputation, I know not what 
is!’ Sir Walter’s health was such that he eould 
take but little exercise. He complained chiefly of 
weakness in his Jegs; but he managed generally 
once a day to walk for about half an hour on the 
ramparts between the platform and the southeast 


from Mr. Marston’s as to break infor the time on | embarkation for Italy. The circumstances were)! bastion, that on which the flag-staff is planted. He 
the communication hitherto enjoyed with a being | Vite accidental which led to my being employed || used gencrally to rise between six and seven, and 
who unconsciously had rendered herself dearer," so delightful a mauner as rendering even the, then to, come to the drawing room, where hé com- 
to me ‘than my own existence. -My education! slightest services to an author who-has laid the! menced writing his diary ina thick quarto. book 





went on under favorable auspices and in due 


time I was admitted to practice at the bar pal | 


some flattering compliments from my superiors 
on my proficiency. Nothing now remained but| 
an union with Maria to perfect my happiness, 
and having obtained her blushing acquiescence, 
the day was fixed: upon for our nuptials. My. 
heart ran riot in its bliss, but alas! fell death| 
again approached and tore her from me the morn | 
she was to.have become my bride. You proba-_| 
bly feel anxious to know. how I sustained the | 
shock—suflice it ta say that for months I was a) 


wanderer jn @ situation little preferable to that || 


of the maniac. The image of my Maria, and 
those dreams of bliss it had so long the power 
to conjure up, were too deeply engraven on my 
heart to be effaced by time. A sense of the du- 
ty owed to myself and to my fellow-men, has 
never left me, and I have flattered myself in my 
social intercourse few have made the discovery 
our intimacy has permitted to your penetration. 
The death of a distant relation Jeft me indepen- 
dent in fortune.—I have travelled much, mixed 
with the grave and the gay, and given myself 
up as much as possible to those enjoyments the 
beauties of Nature constantly present to the 
senses of the traveller; but nothing can destroy 
the all-pervading recollections with which my 
soul is haunted. The thunders of Niagara fail- 
ed to drown the silvery tones of a voice ever 
sounding in my ears, and when after a momen- 
tary forgetfulness amidst such scenes as we have 
this night witnessed, her light form steals be- 
fore-my eyes ip all its loveliness, I feel that 
death alone, whose embraces, some symptoms 
of that deadly foe to my family, the consump- 
tion, admonish me ] am hastening to meet, can 
draw an impenetrable veil between that foria 
and me.” 

His narrative ceased,—it was too full of in- 
terest to permit me to interrrupt it, and when 
finished, I felt that all attempts at condolence 
would be but mockery. Arrived at New Or- 
leans, we took lodgings in the same house, and 





it was with extreme pain I had each day to re- 


| up his mind to meet it; though I am persuaded he, 


ar 
whole world under such deep obligations. | 
. . . 1 

“The evil—so he had viewed .the necessity of; 
° . . — | 
leaving home--was now inevitable, and he made 





shad not the slightest hope of deriving any benefit 
from the voyage. Lone day heard him meftion: 
‘how curious it was that two of our greatest novelists 
‘had gone abruad only to die—Fielding and Smol-! 
lett. And the snme evening he asked me-to step! 
lover to Mr. Harrison, the bookseller’s, to get for'! 
‘him Fielding’s Journalof a Voyage to Lisbon.—, 
\*That little book,’ said-he, ‘the last he wrote, is! 
;one of the most entertaining and wittiest of all, 
| Fielding’s productions, though written during a pe-| 
jriod of great pain and sickness. ‘Indeed,’ he con- 

itinued, ‘I hardly know any more amusing book of| 
travels than Ficlding has contrived to compose out; 
of a subject apparently so scanty and threadbare} 
jas a voyage down the Thawes, through the Downs! 
jto St. Helen’s Roads, and then across the Bay of 
|Biseay. ‘Thongh Sir Walter Scott walked but; 
little, and with some difficulty, he appeared to! 
jbave no objection to seeing company. - The foun-' 
‘tain accordingly overflowed all day long. Every! 
mortal that could-by any means get an introduc-| 
ticn, and some even without, paid their seagate 
and during the last three days, when his spirits re-! 
vived, he had something to say to every visiter.—-, 
He declined seeing no one,’and never shewed ‘any; 
thing but the most cordial good will, even-to those! 
who eame professedly to see the shaw. One day,! 
an old acquaintance of mine, a seaman of the name 

of Bailey, the admiral’s messenger, after much; 
humming and hawing, and excuse making, asked , 
whether it were possible for him to get a sight of, 
Sir Walter Scott, ‘in order to hear him speak..—! 
Nothing I told him was more easy; for when, as! 
usual be brought the letters from the post-office, he - 
had only to send up word to say, that he wished to 


deliver them in person. Next morning, according-'| 


ly,-the waiter said to me at the breakfast table, | 
‘Bailey, sir, says he must deliver Sir Walter’s let-' 
ters to himself, and that you told him so.’ Sir! 
Walter looked towards me and laughed ; but when! 
the honest fellow’s wishes were explained, he desj-! 
red him to be sent up, and shaking hands with him, | 
said, ‘I hope you ate satisfied now you have heard | 
me speak.’ ‘I. sent three men off yesterday,| 
sir,’ said Bailey, to enter for the Barham—all be-| 











cause you were going in her.’ ‘They'll at allevents} 


bound in ealf skin. 1 took care always to be up 
and dressed before he left his room, reudy to give 
him my arm, without which assistance he found it 
difficult at times to get along. I saw him once at- 
tempt to walk, without even his stick, from the 
breakfast table to that on which his writing-desk 
stood; but he made. poor work of it, and I heard 
him say, as he crept along, with more bitterness of 
tone than usually entered into bis expressions, ‘It 
is hard enough (or odd enough) that I should now 
be just beginning again, at sixty years of age, what 
I left off after my severe illness, at»ten.’. He said 
te me one. morning pointing to his MS book, * Do 
you keep a diary? 1 suppose, of course, you have 
kept one all your life?’ I mentioned what my 
practice had been in that respect, and added sonie- 
thing about the difficulty of writing any thing 
while engaged with the printer's devils. *Ab! Ah! 
that’s true,’ he ejaculated with.a sigh— too true: 
for I fear that a great part of my present illness has 
been brought on by too much working. Let me 
warn you captain, it isa very dangerous thing to- 
over work.’ Hethen began a conversation abgut 
hia affairs: and upon my accidentally mentioning 
the name of his publisher, Mr. Robert Cadell of 
Edinburgh, be said, with another sigh, ¢Ah! if I 
had been in our ‘excellent friend Cadell’s hands 
during all the course of my writing for the public, 
I should now undoubtedly have been worth a cou- 
pie of hundred thousand pounds, instead of having 
to work. myse!f to pieces to get out of debt# J 
ventured to remark, that, but for the illness of 
which he spoke, it was perhaps all the better; for 
ever since the period of his difficulties; he had been ~ 
influenced by a more generous and. disinterested 
motive for exertion than any which a mere wish 
to make money could supply. ‘Perhaps so, he an- 
swered; ‘no.wrifer should ever make money his 
sole object, or even his chief object. Motey-ma- 
king is not the proper basiness of a man of letters. 
Yet, on the other hand, tlre professed money-making 
gentlemen (my creditors I mean) must admit, that 
although I have.been working in their line lately, 
it has beew for their benefit, not my own. In fuet, 
as I said before, I think I have overdone the thing, 
and may have brought on some of this illness, by 
excess of mental exertion. Whiere it will all ead, 
Iknow not. I am giving myself a chance I under- 
stand, by making this journey—and one can die 
any where,’ ‘It eccurs to me,’ I observed, *that 
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people are apt to make too much: fuss about <hé 
loss of fortune, which is one of the smallest’of the 
great evils of life, and ought to be among the most 
tolerable.” ‘Do you call it a small misfortune to 
be ruined in money matters?’ he asked. ‘It isnot 
so painful at all events, as the loss of friends.” ‘1 
grant that,’ he said. ‘As the loss of character? 
‘True again.’ ‘As the loss of health? * Ay, there 
you Have me,’ he muttered to himself, in a tone so 
melancholy I wished I had not spoken. ‘* What is 
the loss of fortune to the loss of peace of mind? I 
continued. ‘In short, said he playfully, * you 
will make it out that there is no harm in ‘a man’s 
being plunged over head and ears in.a debt he can- 
not remove.’ * Much depends, I think, on how it 
was incurred, and what efforts are made to redeem 
it—at least, if the sufferer be a right minded man.’ 
‘IT hope it does,’ he said cheerfully and firmly. 

* * 


* * * 

“It may be interesting to persons engaged in 
literary pursuits to mention, that several years be- 
fore the period of which | am now speaking, whem 
Sir Walter Scott dined with me in Edinburgh, | 
took an opportunity of asking him how many hours 
a-day he could write for the press with effect. ‘1 
reckon,’ he answered, ‘five hours and a half a-day 
as very good work for the mind, when it is engaged 
in original composition. I can very seldom reach 
six hours; and | suspect that what is written after 
five or six hours hard mental Jabor is not worth 
mu¢h.’ 1 asked him how he divided these hours. 
‘I try to get two or three of them before break- 
fast,’ he said, ‘and the remainder as soon after as 
may be, so as to leave the afternoon free to walk 
or ride, or read, or be idle.” 

“ But after he qnitted the Court of Session and 
was left completely free, I have reason to believe 
that his imtefise and chivalrous anxiety to disen- 
tangle himself from debts, which would have driven 
most other men to dispair, led him greatiy to ex- 
ceed the judicious limits he former!y considered 
necessary, not only tu his health, but according to 
his own showing, to the good quality of his. writings. 
I have even heard, that, latterly, with the same 
noble spirit, he sometimes actually worked for ten, 
twelve and even fourteen hours a day, instead of 
five or six! And from mavy expressions he let fall 
at Portsmouth, I am satisfied that he ascribed the 
démolition of his health mainly to this cause.” 


Sir Walter, most good-naturedly, allowed me 
to make a set of Camera Lucida sketches of him 
standing, as he said, ‘ with all his imperfections on 
his feet.? My brother, Mr. James Hall, a young 
artist in London, having conceived the novel and 
‘bold idea of representing Sir Walter exactly ashe 
appeared in company, without any of the contrivan- 
ces by which other painters have studiously conceal- 
ed the effect of his right foot, he begged me to secure 
some careful jottings with the camera for this pur- 
pose. I told Sir Walter the reason why I wished to 
sketch him, leg and all; at which he langhed repeat- 
edly, and said his young friend’s idea was not a bad 
one. While I wag putting the apparatus in order, he 
said to himself, «I wonder what sort of a defect it 
was that old sop had? [ asked if his lameness 
had ever given him any inconvenieace as a boy? 
‘No, scarcely any,’ he replied; ‘I used to climb 
‘up and down all the most difficult parts of the-cas- 
tle rock of Edinburgh, with any boy at the school.’ 
Upon another oecasion | heard him say, * An ill- 
“ness, when | was not above two years old, brought 
on this disagreeable lameness of mine,’ touching 
his foot with his stick as he spoke; ‘and I remem- 
ber quite well, that there was an idea that I might 
be cured by having my whole body wrapped up in 





caused by the’ contact of the skin, just taken from 
the animals back applied to my body, I-shall never 
forget. I don’t fancy it did me much good.” 

“Daring the week, when | was in attendance 
upon Sir Walter Scott at Portsmouth, I had fre- 
quent opportunities of speaking to him about his 
different novels, a subject upon which I was glad 
to find he had no objection to converse. 1! men- 
tioned to him one day, that I considered myself 
very fortunate in having become the possessor of 
his original manuscript of the Antiquary, ‘lt am 
glad of that, for it is the one | like best myself, and 
if you will let me have it fora few minutes, F shall 
be glad to write a word or two upon it to that ef- 
fect.” 

“F told him it was in town but that I would 
write off for it express, and hoped to receive it in 
time. Meanwhile, I asked him one or two ques- 
tions about the Antiquary, and begged to know if 
it had cost much trouble in the composition. 

«None whatever, was the reply, I wrote it 
**currente calamo” from beginning to end.’ 

“Tasked him if he had ever actually witnessed 
or known of any scene resembling that of the ba- 
ronet and his daughter going round the headland, 
and ‘nearly being swept away by the tide coming 
in? 

*¢Ono! he said rather impatiently, ‘I thought, 
as if the whole were obviously imaginative.’ 

“TI next ucked him if ever he had been present 
at such a scene as that in the hut of the fisherman, 
whose son is represented as lying dead in the cof- 
fin? 

“ ¢No,’? he replied, ‘not exactly as there de- 
scribed; not exactly in all respects. I have, how- 
ever, been in cottages upon similar occasions.” 

; * * as * * 

“ By the mail early next morning I received the 
precious MS., and having taken my station in the 
drawing room, an hour before the usual time of Sir 
Walter’s appearance, in order to secure the fulfil- 
ment of his promise, | waited impatiently till he 
came in. I was delighted to see him look hearty 
and cheerful, as if he had passed a good night; and 
as soon as he had taken his station at the writing- 
desk, I placed the autograph manuscript of the 
Antiguary before him, and remindeil him of his) 
offer to state in it the reasons of his preference of 
that novel. 

“He at once took the pen, and, im the course of 
somewhat less than an hour, wrote the two pages 
of which an exact fac-simile will be found at the 
close of this volume. When he had finished, 1 
said, 

“¢You would add great value to this writing, Sir 
Walter, if you would be so kind as to put your 
name to it.’ He instantly wrote his signature. 

“¢The date alsoy I added, ‘would give it still 
further value.’ eS 

“¢True, he replied; ‘I had forgotten that. 


And, resuming his pen, he wrote, ‘ Portsmouth, 
27th October, 1831.° 





SKETCHES OF AMERICAN POETS. 


BrRAinARD .—We commence in alphabetical ar- 
rangement, to give a few remarkson thé character 
of the poetical works of some of the American au- 
thors. Brainard’s productions have become very 
popular; not for any displays of remarkable ge- 
nius, but for their sort of ‘thrown off? easiness, and 
unstudied grace, and delicacy of sentiment, They 
seem to rise like the firbled goddess, who was born 
of the ocean-foam. They are gentle in their ex- 
citements—like the flowings of the under-currents 


jpawer, and is remarkably concise. 


— ee eeeesed 
mirror, only broken, at times, by the skimming 
beak of some domesticated, golden-pinioned song. 
ster. , 

His poetry is not of a lofty order. It contains 
not the strong, wild breathings of a soul, whose 
poetic ardor is like tameless fire. We love his lit- 
tle pieces. They are the companions, whom we 
would keep by us on thé bank of a small stream, 
in an afternoon of Juné, when allis quiet, except 
the low, dall singing of the hidden insects, and the 
slight shiver of the tree-tops. 

He has no great claims to the regard of posterity ; 
yet we would not be deprived of his works, for 
they impart, . better than the productions of any 
other American poet, that soothing and holy in- 
fluence, to the ocean-like mind, which comes grate- 
fully and pleasantly at all seasons, and most of all, 
at that time, when we feel injured and forgotten 
by those ruling powers, which grasp, with blind ig- 
norance of our nature, ovr unyielding and uncoim- 
plaining spirits. 

Bryant. —He has heen ranked by some, as the 
first of our poets; bat the number is small, who 
think that he merits such rank. More poctical 
magter-spirits ure on the north and sonth of him. 
lis flights are like those of the swallow, seldom 
resembling the fearless daring of the cagle. He 
gives much beanty to his productions-—the offspring 
of care; he has much correetness—the emanant 
of taste; he writes but short articles, thereby dis- 
playing the weakness of his genius, and the fear of 
losing his reputation. 

The poetry’of his hlank verse is more exulted 

than that of his rhyme, and he owns some of the 
richest and most unique specimens of that kind 
of writing, which can be found in modern po- 
etry. ’ 
It is well known, that the little Nautilas lives in 
the depths of the waters, anc in fair weather mounts 
to the surface, throws up its gossamer sail, and is 
wafted along in perfect safety; but in prospect. of 
a storm, furlsits suil, and sinks to the bottom. So 
is it with Bryant. He comes slowly to his task— 
trusts not tohis powers to bear against a sea of 
criticism, but makes safety even before dangez, and 
is contented to live in his little sonnets and occa- 
sional verses. 

His elaim is small on us, and to.rank him too 
near the first poct is doing him too much injustice. 
He can no more stand, by the side of some of his 
contemporaries, than the Nautilus can be said to 
equal the majestic and storm-braving ship. 

Dana.—We are disposed to be favorable to Da« 
na, but yet we will not esteem him as many do, the 
best of our poets. In sooth, we cannot tell who 
holds, or who is likely to hokl such a situation. 
We can see no reasons for giving Dana the place, and 
we shoul, if it was demanded of us to decide, hand 
over our vote to that effect. 

His productions resemble, more than any thing 
we think of, some of those dark old paintings of 
the early masters. There is a blackaces without a 
gloom scattered over them, and you will often dis- 
cover. a slight dash, which will be brilliant, or a 
rich coloring, whose beauty will hide the surround- 
ing darkness. 

We esteem *The Buccaneer’ one of the best mod- 
ern poems that has been published. It is full of 
It works on 
our emotions with tremendous force, and excites in 
the mind some of the best feelings, 


As to the prose of this writer, it may be said to 
be fall of poetry, which is quiet and stiil, unbroken 
by harshnesses, and only at times awakening us 
by some sunden gorgeousness or dazzling splendor, 











a raw sheep's skic. The unpleasant sensation) 


of some small lake, where the surface is a quiet 


Dana resembles Wordsworth, in many respects. 
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He exhibits much love for the nature of man, and 
would awake in the mind of others that respect 
for the soul which Icads it on todiscoyer the joys of 
its contemplation, and the ennobling principles 
which it excites when under proper observation. 


« Fainrierp.—We have wondered considerably, 
that the poems of this author are so little known, 
and that their merits are so little appreciated.. We 
turned into Cheever’s Place-Book to find some of 
his pieces, and not a verse was there. We said to 
ourselyes, here is a determined blindness, and threw 
down the book, disgusted with its plan. 

Fairfield exhibited his poetical mind in his early 
productions, There was great poetic rashness in 
them; but now-that age has mellowed in some de- 
' gree, his taste, he writes better, and with more 
power. Hie has improved much; and this is say- 
ing what can be said of but yery few. 

He ascends the ‘spirits’ ladder, seven tothe star- 
ry world,’ and fearlessly presses towards the portals 
of the temple of poetry. He is encinctured by 
more of the hallowed fire, than any of his associ- 
ates, excepting Percival, and his soul leads him on 
with such ardor, that he has not time for perfection. 
His miad is wrapt up in the enthusiastic love of 
his art. 

There isa good portion of the ancient spirit in 
his poetry, and with a little more simplicity, his 
writings would become still nore popular, than they 
are at present. , ; 

His geniusisteal. It is wild to extravagance 
oftentimes. Like a powerful spirit, he witl carry 
us away to sights of frightful sublimity, or ne will 
Jead us through scenes of quietness and joy; but 
too often to the former.. The progress of his ge- 
‘nius may be lLkened to the broad stream of Niaga- 
ra, pouring over into the abyss which it is bewilder- 
ing to behold; but where, is sent up a bright and 
beautiful mist, converted into a bow of beauty and 
glory, and magnificence. 

He is becoming daily better known, and is yet 
to reap the Jaurels of fume. The work, in which 
he is now engaged, will be to him as _ precious in- 
cense; and if he progresses in the’ paths of justice 
and independence, a coronct of stars will mark his 
brow through future ages. 


Havieck.*—This writer has very little of what 
may be called Miltanic fire; and since we have but 
one notion in respect to genuine poetry, we class 
him among those poets,.whose only endeavors are 
to please. Compared with Milton, what is he?— 
Compared with Byron, what? Place him with 
Burns, is be equal? How. does he appear with 
Coleridge, or Wordsworth, or Cowper, or Wilson, 
or Muir, er Hogg? With Percival, how does he 
compare? Is the construction of his mind as po- 
etical as that of Dana? ° 

In comparison with these, he is insignificant, and 
yet only in comparison with these can his merits, 
asa true poct be tested. If you place him with 
those, who, for amusement, write poetry occasion- 
ally, he towers above them—he stands hizh; but 
whether be will be esteemed highly by posterity, 
is a question easily answered. 

He has, like others of the New York phalanx, 
written a very little; and that little has been well 
finished, so that we are pleased with his writings. 
We would commend them as pearls of value; 
but we cannot compare them with the gems of 
greater worth. 








*As an editor is generally presumed to endorse the 
opinions, &c., advanced in his selections, we must beg 
leave to dissent from those ere expressed: of Mr. Hal- 
leck. The “Marco Bozzaris,” and “Burns” of this 
gentleman, could not have been writtea by so ordinary 
a poet as he is represented to be.—Ed. Cin. Mirror. 


There is nothing, which can so well give a no- 
tion of his powers, as the reading of his ‘Alnwick 
Castle.” He is in it, throughout the whole. In- 
deed, it strikes us now, that kis poetry resembles a 
castle, not as we might imagine it to have been in 
the days of romance and chivalry ; but as the time- 
worn, moss-covered relic of departed glory, glori- 
ous ouly in reality, as it is filled with the trophies 
and equipments of former times, and surrounded 
by beautiful objects, which are associated with ma- 
ny things which all love and admire. 

HitLtuovuse.—Whatever this person has done in 
poetry, has been correctly and well executed. His 
taste is of the nicest and most chastened species.— 
His works are pages of beauty and propriety, and 
of rich, exalted poetry. He has not thrown out up- 
on tne world, like as many feathers, fugitive pieces, 
which light on one newspaper to be puffed off by 
another; but his works are full, finished poems, like 
those productions of the great masters who 

wrote whilome in Albion—happy isle! 

This author is scarcely seen in his works; and 
we only think of him, after we have come away 
from his writings. 
. There is a reason forthis, Of his three principal 
productions, two of them—ani one of these is the 
best—are written in the dramatic form, which pre- 
ciudes the author's appearance; he is not present, 
as Gower, to give us descriptions of miuutise-mat- 
ters, but his creations pass before us. like the pic- 
tures ofa dream, or as imaginings of our own fan- 
cy. Astothe dramatic form of composition, we 
think it the best mode for the poet to give out his 
feelings, since he is lust for a time, while the char- 
acters he has created sustain the whole business 
and free him from much with which he might be 
\charged, and which might be some detriment to his 
feputation. The ancient poets had this secret to 
| (heir own perfection. 

Hillhouse is remarkable for his confined brevity} 
{for his perfectness and delicacy. His productions 
resemble angels of beautiful forms, whose appear- 
ance stands out before us in just symmetry, their 
wings poised with majestic grace, and altogether 
‘free from impurities;--so well proportioned are 
jthey, that nothing could be imagined, which pla- 
ced on them, could add to their glory or perfection. 

This author’s works, like those of others who are 
of great merit, are only in the memory of a few.— 
But the praise of those few is far preferable to-the 
acclamations of an ignorant mob; and to be held 
in estimation by them is an earnest of. that glory; 
which time places on the growing, budding, and 
imperishable crown of the true poet. 

PercivaAL.—Percival is the most learned poet af 
America; indeed, it may be doubted whether there 
can be found, in the werld,a more learned man, 
whose poetical rank isas high. Of that vast num- 
ber whose names are, and have been, before the 
public, no one will be held, perhaps, in higher 
estimation by posterity, than this writer; and. to 
whomsoever shall fall the task of recording this 
man’s character, there will on‘him rest a responsi- 
bility, such as has fallen, hitherto, upon no. Amer- 
ican biographer. 

Percival’s productions are so numerous, that to 
meniion his particular character, as a poet, is al 
most impossible. One of his great characteristics 
is power. This is in and throughout all -his_works. 
His imagination is free, almost unbounded ;_ and he 
| scems to soar with enthusiasm amid the element; of 
poetry; not totally heedless whither he goes, but 
bazarding too much, sometimes, by boldness. Hie 
descriptive verse is generally rich and delightful— 
always American where it is not too imaginative, 
and his perception of the beauties of nature is 
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great—greater than that. of any one of our poets 
who have gone before him, or who is contemporary 
with him. 

His sentimental poetry, though less evident in 
some pieces than in others, is often simple and dig- 
nified, though sometimes morose and solitary in its 
principle. ~ 

We are unable: to tell to what Percival’s poetry 
can be likened. Perhaps, though old, the best 
thing which. can shadow out its character, is a riv- 


‘jer one of whose sources is a brook, over which wil- 


Jows hang silently, but which as we move down- 
ward and onward spreads out into a stream of’ 
brightness and beauty, till at last it empties itselfin- © 
to the ocean. 


Prerront.—This writer we do not place among 
the chief poete of America, because he is what ‘we 
call a true poet, but because he is a better poet of 
his order, than any one who can be found in this 
country. We mean the couplet-writere, or those 
followers of the school of Pope, whose writings 
are, generally, sensible prose pieces dressed up in 
rhyme. : 

Pierpont does.not belong to this school entirely. 
He has some better qualities than most of its wri- 
ters. He is concise in his poems, and has consid- 
erable strength; and: merits, as he, receives, the 
commendation of the pulic. — 

‘It is, however, owing to his occasional pieces 
that heis popular. He has written the best epeci- 
mens of odes, that have appeared in America.— 
These will stand in comparison by the side of the 
compositions of the best ode-writers of England. 
He is American in spirit, His odes are so also; 
and no person who can read his verses will deny to 
him praise for the correctness of his style, and for 
the spirit which breathes and burns through his 
writings. 

‘The Airs of Palestine, is the poem by which he 
first distinguished himself. This is a pretty produc- 
tion, and falls upon us like a strain of inusic when 
twilight is gathering her shades;—we have read it 
often with great pleasure, and hope.always to have 
it by us through the summer evenings, to cheer us 
at our open window. 


Witu1s.—Willis has had much to encounter, 
since he commenced asa publie writer—and among 
other things, as much of malignity as one could be 
reasunably supposed to be able to endure. .When 
he first came out as a writer, he received muth 
praise; and though he has had his little ‘dallian- 
ces,’ yet we think, that it is not our business, or 
that of the public, to meddle with his notions, and, 
least of anything, to-enter his toilet-room, and give 
him advice on the tie of his cravat, and such oth- 
er matters. 

Willis is evidently a careful writer. His pieces 
are’ faultless in versification: and they exhibit a 
close communion with the old masters, who appear 
to have mellowed his taste to an excessive degree 
of refinement. For nice and delicate descriptions 
—-for giving the expressions of those feelings which 
wre hardly to be described, and for giving the philo- 
sephy of what he describes, he is unrivalled. 

His style is rather peculiar. He hus, sometimes, 
too,much of the glitter and show of verse; yet 
much that he has written is perfect in its kind, and 
is more chaste and correct than the. poetry of most 
of those, in whose school he is ranked. — 

_ There is at intellectual churacter about his 
works, which will ever render him-a beloved poet; 
and, however he may write, be it better or worse, 
he will still be respected for what he has ‘executed, 
and his genius will be extolled, in a degree, for what, 








it was able to accomplish. . 
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The poetry of Willis is alwnys.pleasant.reading ; 
but there is so much of it, and it has so many char- 
acteristics that it is hard to express its quality by 
any figure--it is a combination of lilies, pearls, Uia- 
monds, and fire.—.Amherst Shrine. 








THE CINCINNATI MIRROR. 








‘(¢p Suruye & Gaiwaerer wish to employ 
one or two persons of good moral character, to 
solicit subscribers, in sections of the Western 
Country-where the paper has never yet been in- 
troduced, to their continugtion of the Cincinnali 
Mirror. The situation may be presumed to be 
a good one, from the fact that they have yet no 4- 
gent out, and that the present publishers have 
made no exertions-to’ increase the cirqulation of 
the paper, for the last ter. months.. 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 

“ Narurar History; or Uncle Philip’s conver- 
sations with the children about tools and trades 
among inferior animals.” New York—No. 6 
of Harper’s Boy’s and Girl’s Library. For 
sale by Hubbard &, Edmands, Cincinnati. 

This little volume-contains numerous engtavings, 
iltustative of the subjects about which Uncle 

Philip discourses most interestingly. Among other 

things, the old gentleman tells about a fly: that can 

work with a saw anda rasp, like the carpenter; 

about grasshoppers and bees that bore holes with a 

gimblet; about animals that are tailors; about 

' afinafs thet throw dirt with a spade; about one 

with a hook; about one that is a wire-drawer; 

about ants -that go to war, and fight battles;— 

(these, by the way, must be-set down us very fool- 

ish ants, to imitate human nature so closely ;) 

about ants that are thieves, and have slaves ;— 


ited to the author of ‘‘Swallow Barn.” 


dience, and we have accordingly given them a 
hearing. ‘See first page. 

There has been some conjecture as to the au- 
thorship of this novel. It is generally attribp- 

| With- 

out being near equal to that excellent work, it 
has some of its peculiarities, and might certain- 
ly have been written by the same pen. Caro-| 
line Grey would pass anywhere for a sister to 
Bell Tracy—particularly if she were mounted | 
on horse-back ; and Hugh Hughes differs rong 
Ned Hazzard, only because he is in different so- 
cjety, is a younger man, and is placed in circum-| 
stancesof a character which Ned Hazzard nev-| 
er had to contend with. 

















| 


<a exquisite descriptions of scenery, rural 





(these also are imitators of the imperfections of| 


humafi nature, but have certainly more sense than| 


the others;) about an insect with tweezers, and 
another with pincers; and how a fly’s foot is made, 
so as to stick tothe wall. 

This is not only am interesting, but a very val- 
uable juvenile work; and we warmly recommend 
it to parents asa birth-day present for their chil- 
dren, 


*“sRostwe Lavat: a novel. 
Philadelphia—Carey, Lea and Blanclrard— 
1833. I-vol. For sale by Hubbard and Ed- 
mands, Cincinnati. 

A very readable, and tolerably interesting vol- 
ume. It has too much billing and coding, and 
too little champaign, but is quite agreeable not- 
withstanding, and will have many admirers.— 
The scene is laid in New-York, ‘in the vicinity 
of the eity, and the principal personages with 


whom we are made acquainted, are three maid-} 


en ladies, between the ages of forty ‘and fifty, 
and very agreeable, for they do not trouble us 
often,—their brother, whois a bachelor, but a 
fine old gentleman notwithstanding, and whose 
wines are of the choicest brand,—his and their'| 
sephew, who is the hero, and who is only a se- 
sosort of a young man,—and two of the sweet- 
est young ladies we have mét’ with in the fields 


By Mr. Smith.”|t 


We find in ‘“‘Rosine Laval,” no fun-loving; 
Harvey Riggs—no generous Frank Merriweth- 


| Manners and rustic sports: and herein it falls 
ote **Swallow Barn,” if in no other respect. 


ed to Robert Bast, of this city, fora Tale call- 
éd the ‘Valley of the Susquehanna.’ We have 
not yet read it ; the Cabinet says it is ‘equal to 
the generality of such productions.’ Our rea- 
ders have had specimens of Mr. Burts’ talents, 
inthe ‘Black Monday, a legend of Ireland,’ and 
‘Mizarro, a tale of Venice.’ 
Traits orf Inpian -Cuaxacter.—By B, B, 
Thatcher—New-York—J. & J. Harper 
1833. Nos. 7 and 8 of the ‘*Boy’s aad Girl’s 


Library.” For sale by Hubbard and Ed- 
mands, Cincinnati. 


This is quite an interesting juvenile publi- 
cation, from the pen of the author of ‘Lives o¢ 
the Indians.” We have marked a number of 
passages, which we shall make room for in our 
next. 


Nortu American MaGaziIne. 
C. Sherman & Co.—June. 
L. Fairfield. 


The seventh number of this Magazine is em- 


Philadelphia— 
Edited by 8. 





As we said before, however, it is a very agree- 
able volume—and we like it because it is only 
avolume. A private word to the reader: Be 
‘sure to-avoid the dedication, if you wish to read 
the tale in any thing like a good humor with 
the author. 


Westerns Montuity Macazine. 
Corey and Fairbank—July. 
James Hall, 


This number closes thefirst volume, and is 
accompanied with a titie-page and an index. 
The contents are—English Literature; Hymn ; 
Modesty and Bashfulness ; the Black Patriot; 
lines written during a Bilious Attack ; the Ger- 
man Language ; third chapter of the History of 
Ohio; Constitution of Man; to my Eolian 
Harp; a ehapter on Law ; Letters from Cuba, 
No. 1; Literary Notices. 

The Magazine speaks well of the author of 
the ‘Emicrant,’—which we are glad to sec, as 
we like to have good backing to our opinions of 
literary merit. [But the Magazine, like ourself 
again, has not a very exalted opinion of the ‘Em- 
igrant’ itself; thinks it will not rank with the 
first class of even American poetry,’ that ‘it pos- 
sesses no extraordinary merit’—that there is 
great ‘vagueness’ about it—that it has passages 
of true- poetry, ‘shows powers of a more than 
common cast,’ and ‘contains proofs that the 
author may hereafter produce what will com- 
pare with the works of any of his) countrymen.” 

We think Mr. Thomas has every reason to be 
satisfied with the success of his poem, so far as 
the critics are concerned. A Philadelphia pa- 
per says the Jiterateurs of that city ‘are anxious- 
ly expectant of its arrival» there,’ Perhaps it 
will receive even greater commendation at the 
East than it has here, as ‘FEELINGS OF RI- 
VALRY? will not beso likely to operate there in 


Cincinnatim— 


Edited by 








of romance for a year. They ate worthy of au- 


forming a judgment as to its merits! 
Literary CaBINeT. St. Clairsville, O. Thom- 
as Gregg, editor and publisher. 
The premium of Twenty-five Dollars, offered 
some time since by Mr. Gregg, has been award- 





| want to tell you sunthen.” 


bellished with a lithographic likeness of John. 
Howard Payne, author of *‘Brutus,” &c. The 
contents, as usual, are various :—The Absurdi- 
ities of Genius; Cis-atlantic Literature ; ; the 
Martyrdom of St. Paul; the Baffled Traveller ; 
the Constitutional Question of Slavery ; House- 
hould Hours; the Summer Evening Hymn; 
the Boston May Fair; the Daily Press; Eng- 
dish and American National Music; Table 
Talk ; the influence of the American Revolu- 
tion'upon the Human Body; Retreat and Sur- 
render of Burgoyne ; the Fine Arts ; the emp- 
tation and the Expulsion of Adam and Eye. 





CuoLera.—We have but little of this disease 
inthis eity.. .It is, however, commencing its 
ravages in the interior of the State, and has for 
a week or two raged with great violence in al- 
most every part of Kentucky. At Flemings- 
burgh it has beén particularly fatal. The editor 
of the Augusta Telegraph, in his paper of Jast 
Saturday, says—**A messenger arrived on Sun-- 
day morning, [from Flemingsburgh,} and an- 
nounced to us the thrilling and appalling intel- 
ligence’ that our father was no more; and that 
two dear sisters had been attacked with the ep- 
idemic. We hurried to the scene. A father 
and a'sister had been borne to their graves, and 
another sister was breathing her last. We 
watched by her—wept over her—and she died!” 
How many have suffered and done like this, and 
how many are yet to suffer and do like it. In 
this village, out of a family of thirteen individu- 
als, it is stated that éwelve were carried off by 
the disease. 

Tue Kwyicxersacker.—New York—Pea- 
body & Co. Rev. Timothy Flint, of this city, 
bas taken charge of this Magazine. Enough. 
The editorial tripod will be well occupied, and 





‘the circulation of the work rapidly increase. 





Accommopatine.—“George, come here, J 
‘‘What you want to 


tell me?” “You got a knife?” “No.” “You 





needn't mind, then !” 








